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SOME ACCOUNT OF RICHARD DAVIES. 
(Continued from page 211.) 


the hearts and understandings of most of the 
people then present, who gave testimony to the 


In the year 1662, a farther concern came | truth, life and power of God, that appeared 


upon me about meetings in this country. One| with us that time; and in the love, fear and 
that was convinced in the prison of Montgomery | life of truth we parted. 


when I was there, viz. Cadwalader Edwards, 


The next morning we went to visit Charles 


who lived near Dolobran, promised me that we | Lloyd of Dolobran, who tenderly received us, 
should have his house to keep a meeting in. I| and several that were at the meeting came 
went to know whether he would perform his | there that day; where we had a sweet com- 
promise, which he readily granted; and I ap-| fortable, refreshing time in the presence of the 
pointed the day and time with him, which he! Lord; as it is said, “In his presence is fulness 


gave notice of to his neighbors thereabouts. | of joy, and at his right hand there are pleasures 
I being destitute of a friend to accompany me | for evermore.” Psal. xvi. 2. 


to the meeting, depended upon the Lord, that | 
he would provide a suitable companion to go 
with me. And my wife going to Shrewsbury, 
I told her of the meeting, and I desired her to 
speak to Friends there of it, that if there was 
any public Friend there, he might come home 
along with her. There happened to be Richard 
Moor of Salop, a worthy and faithful laborer 
in the gospel, who came along with her to our 
house in Welch-Pool. This was in the ninth 
month, 1662. A day or two after, we went to 
the meeting, where came in Charles Lloyd of 
Dolobran, who was formerly in commission of 
the peace, and had been in election to be High- 
Sheriff of that county, and also several of his 
well-meaning neighbors; some of them were 
professors, belonging to the same people that I 
formerly belonged to. The Lord was not want- 
ing, but afforded unto us his good presence; 


The report of this meeting went through the 
country, some saying, that most of that side of 
the country were turned Quakers. Whereupon 
divers were sent for, before Edward Lord Her- 
bert, Baron of Cherbury, toa place where he 
then lived, called Llyssin, about three miles 
from Dolobran. After some discourse with 
them, he sent them to Welch-Pool to prison, for 
refusing to take the oath of allegiance and su- 
premacy, which they refused, because they 
could not swear atall; they being about six 
sent together, viz. Charles Lloyd, Hugh David, 
Richard David, Cadwalader Edwards, Anne 
Lawrence, Sarah Wilson, &., where they were 
continued very close prisoners. 

In a little time were added prisoners to them, 
William Lewis and Margaret, his wife, who 


were owners of the house at Cloddiecochion 
before-mentioned, where I was moved to go, 


life and power came from him, that reached to | about the year 1657, to a meeting of the pro- 










































































































































































226 FRIENDS’ 
fessors, (afterwards the place of my abode.) 
This William Lewis, my near relation, was he 
that led me out of the house to the common, 
and shut the gate against me, as before related. 
And thus the word of the Lord was fulfilled, 
that came to me then, “That those people 
should own and receive truth, and that house 
should be a meeting-house for us,” which 
it now is, and hath been these forty years. 

The oath of allegiance and supremacy being 
tendered to them, they could not take it for 
conscience-sake ; swearing at all being forbid- 
den by Christ, and his apostle James; so they 
were sent to prison, and continued prisoners 
there. Edward Evans also, an honest substan- 
tial man, was committed to prison for the same 
supposed offence, who was convinced some time 
before; I having had some weighty discourse 
with him about the things of God. He told 
me, when he was in prison with Vavasor Powell, 
with many more of their brethren in Pool 
Jail, that Vavasor, leaning upon a window of 
their prison that opened to the street, saw me 
and my dear wife pass by, and said, behold 
Zacharias and Elizabeth; it was said of them 
that they walked in all the commandments of 
God blameless. This Edward Evans, and some 
others of the prisoners, looking out through 
the window, saw us two called Quakers, that he 
and others a little before had preached severely 
against. They looked upon it, that the Lord 
had forced him to give that testimony of us, 
and several of them, as Edward Evans said, 
were convinced by that testimony of his con- 
cerning us; and in some time after came to live 
in obedience to the truth, and suffered for it. 

These prisoners were kept very close ; some 
of them were substantial freeholders, who were 
put in a dirty, nasty place near the stable and 
house of office, being a low room; the felons 
and other malefactors in a chamber over-head, 
their excrements, &c. often falling upon them. 
Charles Lloyd, who was a little before in com- 
mission of the peace, was put in a little smoky 
room, and did lie upon a little straw himself for 
a considerable time ; and at length his tender 
wife Elizabeth, that was of a considerable 
family, (daughter of Sampson Lort, near Pem- 
broke in South-Wales) was made willing to lie 
upon straw with her dear and tender husband. 
And thus they both, with the rest of Friends, 
did rather choose to suffer affliction with the 
people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of 
sin for a season. 

I staid at home with them for some time, 
keeping our meetings in prison; but at length 
the jailer had strict charge to keep me from 
among them, alleging, that 1 strengthened 
them in their way and principles; and when 
the jailer kept me out, I went to a neighbor's 
backyard, having leave of hin tosee them, and 
speak with them. 
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The sufferings of Friends being now very 
great, and still increasing, they sent the follow. 
ing paper to the Quarter Sessions held at 
Montgomery. 


To the Justices and Magistrates of this County of Mont- 
gomery. 

“Forasmuch as it is not unknown to you, 
that we, who by the scorners of this world 
= know not God) are called Quakers, are 

etained and kept close prisoners, only for the 
testimony of a good conscience towards God 
and man, our Friends not being suffered to visit 
us, though drunkards, liars, thieves and rob- 
bers are not debarred of their friends’ admit- 
tance to them; this unheard of cruelty were 
enough itself to establish us in our ways, if 
they were never so erroneous, as you say. This 
we are persuaded in our hearts, that never did 
Christ, or any of his Apostles, use this, or any 
other way of cruelty or persecution, to convince 
any of their errors; but contrarywise, by sound 
doctrine and good conversation, and doing unto 
others, as they would they should do unto them; 
for that was the rule that Christ left to true 
Christians. 

“Now consider, in the soberness of your 
hearts and spirits, that if you were in our con- 
dition, would not you desire your enlargement? 
And seeing it is the king’s clemency, in a 
declaration bearing date the 26th day of De- 
cember, 1662, wherein he says, ‘ He is glad to 
lay hold on this occasion, to re-establish and 
renew unto all his subjects concerned in those 
premises, indulgence of a true tenderness of 
conscience.’ This assurance and confirmation 
of his promise made at Breda, upon the word 
of a king, viz.: 

“We do declare all liberty to tender con- 
sciences, and that no man shall be disquieted, or 
called in question for differences of opinions in 
matters of religion.” And moreover he saith, 
in the same declaration : ‘ As for what concerns 
the penalties upon those who, living peaceably, 
do not conform thereunto through scruple and 
tenderness of misguided consciences, but 
modestly, without scandal, perform their de- 
votions in their own way.’ We understand by 
these words, viz. that it is his fatherly care to 
publish this, his declaration, to stop and prevent 
all other acting according to former acts made 
against liberty of tender consciences. And we 
hope that you will be as favorable to us, your 
neighbo:s (seeing power is committed to your 
hands) as the king (being chief magistrate) is 
unto his subjects. These things have we seen 
fit and convenient to lay before you, that you 
may understang we are not ignorant of the 
king’s clemency towards us. And we (whose 
names are underwritten) do wait the fulfilling 
and performing this one other word more of 8 
king, by you who profess yourselves to be his 
obedient and loyal subjects. Notwithstanding 
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all which former words and promises of the 
king, the supreme magistrate, we have been 
persecuted more by you, his inferior magistrates 
in this county, than in many other counties. 
And farther, that you may be left without ex- 
cuse for that, if you do persecute us, it is 
without any cause from us, or any order from 
the supreme magistrate, the king of England. 
If you do justice herein, the Lord will bless 
you; if not, sin will lie at your door. 

“These from your friends, that desire the 
good and welfare of your souls and bodies, that 
have received the spirit of meekness; that can 
pray for them that persecute us, and despitefully 
use us, who in patience and long-suffering are 
content to submit to the will of God, who ren- 
ders to every man according to the deeds done 
in the flesh.” 

Humphrey Wilson, Sarah Wilson, 

Richard Davies, Margaret Lewis, 

Edward Evans, Catharine Evans, 

Charles Lloyd, Anne Lawrence. 

Hugh David, 

William Lewis, 

The foregoing paper was sent to the magis- 
trate at their Quarter-Sessions, held at Mont- 
gomery, the 8th day of the Eleventh month, 
1662. 

A copy of it also was sent to the chief jus- 
tices at Ludlow by the jailer, together with 
another paper directed to them. 

A little time after this I went to Penllyn 
near Bala in Merionethshire, to visit some 
Friends and tender professors there, who re- 
ceived me kindly, and there I settled a meeting 
among them, in the power of God; and from 
thence | came home, where I staid but a little 
while to visit these prisoners. Soon after, I 
went to the house of Owen Lewis, at Tyddyney 
Gareg near Dollegelle in Merionethshire, a man 
that had been in commission of the peace in 
Oliver’s days, and was newly come from prison 
from Bala, who received me kindly, (he was 
first convinced by Thomas Briggs.) From 
thence I went to Robert Owen’s of Dolycere 
near Dollegelle, who had also been a justice of 
peace, and a commander in Oliver’s time. He 
received me and my testimony; as did also 
Owen Humphrey of Liwyngwril near the sea- 
side in the said county, (who was a justice of 
the peace in Oliver’s days) and his father, his 
brothers Samuel and John Humphrey. These, 
with many more there received the Truth in 
the love of it, and continued faithful, service- 
able men in their country, kept meetings in 
their houses, and many were gathered to the 
Lord among the rocks and mountains in those 
parts; this was in the year 1662. After this 
journey, the Lord brought me safe home to my 
wife and family, to the comfort of Friends, and 
one another in the Lord. 


(To be continued.) 
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SPIRITUAL KNOWLEDGE. 


A good life is the best way to understand 
wisdom and religion; because by the experi- 
ences and relishes of religion, there is conveyed 
to them a sweetness to which all wicked men 
are strangers. There is in the things of God, 
to those who practise them, a deliciousness that 
makes us love them, and that love admits us 
into God’s cabinet, and strangely clarifies the 
understanding by the purification of the heart. 
For when our reason is raised up by the Spirit 
of Christ, it is turned quickly into experience ; 
when our faith relies upon the principles of 
Christ, it is changed into vision; and so long 
as we know God only-in the ways of men, by 
contentious learning, by arguing and dispute, 
we see nothing but the shadow of him, and in 
that shadow we meet with many dark appear- 
ances, little certainty, and much conjecture ; 
but when we know him with the eye of holiness 
and the instruction of gracious experience, with 
a quiet spirit and the peace of enjoyment, then 
we skall hear what we never heard, and see 
what our eyes never saw; then the mysteries 
of godliness shall be open unto us and clear as 
the windows of the morning; and this is very 
well expressed by the apostle: “If we arise 
from the dead and awake from sleep, then 
Christ shall give us light.” For though the 
Scriptures themselves are written by the Spirit 
of God, yet they are written within and with- 
out; and besides the light that shines upon the 
face of them, unless there be a light shining 
within our hearts, unfolding the leaves, and 
interpreting the mysterious sense of the Spirit, 
convincing our consciences and preaching to 
our hearts, to look for Christ in the leaves of 
the Gospel is to look for the living among the 
dead. There is a life in them; but that life is, 
according to St. Paul’s expression, hid with 
Christ in God; and unless the Spirit of God 
draw it forth, we shall not be able.—Jeremy 
Taylor. 


tt. . el 
CULTURE OF SORROW. 


Nearly all sorrow while it lasts, depresses 
action, destroys hope, and crushes energy; but 
it renders the sensitiveness more acute, and 
sympathies more genial, and the whole charac- 
ter less selfish and more considerate. It is said 
that in nature, but for the occasional seasons ot 
drought, the best lands would soon degenerate : 
but these seasons cause the land to suck up 
from the currents beneath, with the moisture, 
all those mineral manures, that restore and fer- 
tilize the soil above. It is thus with sickness 
and sorrow ; once surmounted, they fertilize the 
character and develop from the deep fountains 
of the human heart a joy and fruitfulness not 
otherwise attainable. 
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THE ISLE OF MAN. 


This island, situated in the Irish Sea, was 
under the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the 
bishop of Sodar and Man; the civil jurisdic- 
tion was in the hands of the Earl of Derby; 
and both these functionaries were men of the 
most implacable temper. There were very few 
Friends on the Island, and the Bishop was 
determined that these few should renounce 
their religion, or abandon their homes. 

In the year 1662, William Callow and Evan 
Christen, for refusing to pay, the former six- 
teen pence and the latter two pence, demanded 
by the priest for bread and wine for the sacra- 
ment, were committed to prison, and confined 
in a dungeon, without fire, candle or bedding, 
having only straw to lie on, and a stone for 
their pillow. Here they lay sixteen days, until 
some of their neighbors, touched with compas- 
sion, paid their fines, without the knowledge of 
the prisoners, and thus procured their liber- 
ation. 

William Callow had previously suffered the 
loss of his corn by distress, for an ecclesiastical 
demand. It. was stored by the officer in a 
neighboring barn, and the next First-day the 
priest announced, after sermon, that the poor 
of the parish might go to the barn and take the 
corn, which the governor had ordered to be 
given them. Some of the poor, who were pre- 
sent, remarked, ‘“ That it had been more chari- 
table to have given his own goods to the poor, 
than other men’s, and that they would receive 
none of it.” Others, however, went to the 
— with the priest and soldiers, where Wil- 
iam Callow was also in attendance. The priest 
called several times to the poor to hold their 
bags; but none of them came forward. They 
would not partake of the spoils of oppression, 
and withdrew, one by one, leaving the corn 
with the priest and soldiers. Afterwards, a 
small portion of it was taken by a single indi- 
vidual, but most of it was left until it was 
spoiled, and then thrown into the street.* 

In the spring of the year 1664, William Cal- 
low and some other Friends were again impris- 
oned; and soon afterwards, William’s wife 
being sick of a fever, he was permitted, for two 
days only, to visit her. In the following 
autumn, an order was issued by the bishop for 
the imprisonment of all the women Friends on 
the island, and they were accordingly arrested ; 
but William Callow’s wife, being found too 
feeble to walk or ride, was sent back to her 
home, while the others were conducted to pri- 
son. The apparitor took them to the deepest 
part of the dungeon, and then, taking off his 
hat, pronounced what he called the bishop’s 
curse, to this effect, viz.: “I do here, before 


* Besse, i. 269. 
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the standers-by, deliver you up into St. Ger- 
man’s prison by the law of my lord, the bishop, 
and his clergy, you being cast out of the church 
by excommunication; and I do take witness 
that I do deliver you over from the power of 
the bishop and his law, to be, and continued, 
the Earl of Derby’s prisoners.” Here they 
were kept for many months in a close, un- 
healthy dungeon, to satisfy the vindictive feel- 
ings of the bishop and his clergy. 

In the summer of 1665, an order was read 
to the prisoners from the Earl of Derby, that 
they should forthwith be transported to some 
other land; and soon after, two priests came 
and admonished them to conform to the church, 
otherwise they must be banished forthwith. 

On the 14th of September they were put on 
board a ship, of which Thomas Brittain was 
master; but as the prisoners entered on one 
side, the seamen went out on the other into a 
boat, telling the master “they were not hired 
to carry people out of their native country 
against their wills, neither would they go with 
him if he carried them.” ‘The captain seeing 
his men resolute, set the prisoners ashore, and 
then the seamen returned to the ship. Soon 
after, several vessels came into the harbor, but 
the captains all refused to carry the prisoners. 
The soldiers would have forced them on board 
a ship commanded by Anthony Nicholson, but 
he strenuously opposed it. 

About midnight, however, four of the pris- 
oners, viz.: William Callow, Evan Christen, 
Jane Christen, and Mary Callow, were taken 
from their beds, and hurried on shipboard. 
Two of them were put on board Nicholson’s 
ship, and the others on board a ship commanded 
by William Crossthwaite ; both captains being 
compelled to take them. They sailed to Dub- 
lin, but were not allowed to land the prisoners, 
Captain Crossthwaite being required by the 
mayor to take them all back to the Isle of Man. 
Instead of complying with this order, the cap- 
tain took the four prisoners to Whitehaven in 
Cumberland, where his vessel belonged; and 
there put them on shore with a certificate sta- 
ting the circumstances under which he received 
them. * 

A justice of the peace being informed by the 
prisoners of their condition, caused them to be 
restored to the same vessel, with an order to 
the captain that he should land them on the 
Isle of Man. He took, them, however, again 
to Dublin, and was there required to give secu- 
rity that he would land them on the Isle of 
Man; but he once more landed them at White- 
haven. The two women he afterwards carried 
to the island, where they were again shut up 
in prison, while William Callow and Evan 
Christen sought an interview with the Earl of 
Derby, hoping to gain his favor or protection. 
Their solicitations were fruitless; he referred 
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them to the bishop, with whom they afterwards 
had a long conference. 

They represented to him that they were per- 
secuted and banished from place to place for 
conscience’ sake, and that they believed he 
was the author of their sufferings. 

Bishop.—You are not persecuted, but ban- 
ished because you do not come to the church. 

Answer.—When did Christ or his apostles 
banish any for not coming to hear them, as you 
do? 

B.—Yes, many. 

A.—Prove it; for I cannot remember that 
I ever read of any. 

B.—Did not Paul cast them out that were 
disorderly in the church ? 

A.—But he did not banish or imprison them 
that were without, if they did not come in, as 
thou hast caused to be done to us. 

B.—I did not banish you neither, but excom- 
municated you, as he did; and I have no more 
to say to you. 

A.—But neither Christ nor his apostles did 
force them that were without to come in, or 
else be banished, or compelled, as thou hast 
done to us. 

B.—Yes, Christ bade his servants go and 
compel them to come in. 

A.—That was a parable concerning a certain 
man that had bidden many to a feast, who 
began to make their excuses, one of his land, 
another of his wife, another of his oxen. Mark 
what he said: “They shall not taste of my 
supper.” He did not say, banish them and 
persecute them. 

B.—You are not persecuted, but punished, 
because you do not come to the church, nor 
obey the law, but are in rebellion. 

-1.—We are not in rebellion, but they that 
act against the Spirit of Christ in their con- 
sciences are in rebellion. 

B.—But why will you not come to the 
church ? 

A.—We do not own your church to be the 
true church. 

B—Why, what have you to say against it? 

A.—lIt is but a house of lime, wood, and 
stone, and therefore not the true church, for 
the church is in God. 

B.—We watter not what you call the place ; 
the congregation that meet in it is the chorch. 

A.—They that meet in the name of the 
Lord, and in his power to worship him in spirit 
and in truth, we own; but they that meet to 
worship with the body, and to make a confes- 
sion with their lips of other men’s lines made 
ready to their hands; and as soon as they have 
done they fight and quarrel, cheat and deceive 
one another, these are not the true church of 
Christ. 

B.—How shall I know that you have the 
Spirit of God ? 


A.—Thou mayst try us; for every tree is 
known by its fruits, and an evil tree cannot 
bear good fruits, nor a good tree evil fruits. 

The bishop remained inexorable, saying they 
should not return to the island if he could help 
it; but he referred them to the dean, whose 
name was Fletcher. 

They accordingly went to the dean, with 
whom they had much discourse. Toward the 
end of the conference the Countess of Derby 
and the Bishop came into the apartment, and 
heard the dean charging the Friends with dis- 
obedience to the higher power, to which the 
latter replied, ‘‘ We are obedient to the Higher 
Power, both of church and state.” 

Countess.—To the Friends,—W hat is it then 
that you do hold to be the Higher Power? 

Friends.—The power of God, which crucified 
Paul to the world, and the world to him. 

C.—It is true. 

Bishop.—What will you say of St. James, 
who says, “‘ We must obey the king?” Will 
you make the king God? 

F.—We do own the king’s power over the 
outward man, but I hope you will allow the 
power of God, who is King of kings, to be 
above the king’s power. 

C.—It is true; the power of God is above 
the king’s power. 

F.—We own both, and for our obedience to 
the power of God, the higher power, we are 
persecuted, and do stand here this day under 
persecution, desiring an order for our return to 
our native country. 

Thus the conference ended without redress 
to the banished Friends. They were deter- 
mined, however, to risk a visit to their dis- 
tressed families, and accordingly embarked for 
the Isle of Man. On their arrival, they were 
detained some time on board the vessel, and 
then suffered to go to their homes for one 
month, after which, by order of the bishop, 
they were put on board again, and taken back 
to Whitehaven. In the mean time their estates 
on the Island, both real and personal, were 
confiscated. 

William Callow afterwards laid his case 
before the Duke of York and Prince Rupert. 
The Prince, being touched with compassion, 
gave him a letter to the Earl of Derby, desir- 
ing that the Friends might be restored to their 
ancient possessions. The Earl returned an 
answer, stating that there were then no Qua- 
kers or other Dissenters on the Island, and he 
was not willing to have the place infected with 
schism or heresy. There were, however, at 
that time, four women Friends in prison on the 
Island. William Callow, whose wife was one 
of the prisoners, determined to return once 
more to his family, which he succeeded in 
doing, but was immediately committed to prison 
by order of the bishop; and being soon after 
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put on board a vessel, was landed at Liverpool. 
His wife, and the other women imprisoned with 
her, were separated from their children, and 
banished to England. After remaining a con- 
siderable time in the county of Cumberland, 
William Callow and his wife and Jane Chris- 
ten were, in the year 1669, by a magistrate’s 
warrant, sent back to the Isle of Man. They 
were soon after banished, and landed at Dub- 
lin, where the mayor ordered them to be taken 
back to the Island; but the bishop, regardless 
of the weak and suffering condition of the 
women, caused them to be sent off immedi- 
ately, and they were landed at Peel, in Lanca- 
shire. On notice being given of their landing, 
two magistrates issued an order for their return 
to the Island, in pursuance of which William 
Callow and Jane Christen were put on ship- 
board ; but Anne Callow, being in a condition 
unfit for removal, was suffered to remain. At 
the same time, Evan Christen and Alice Cow- 
ard were put on beard another vessel. 

On their arrival at the island, they were pro- 
hibited from landing, except William Callow, 
who was taken before the governor, and by his 
orders, put on board a ship commanded by 
Ralph Harwood, bound for Virginia. The sea- 
men refused to go the voyage if they carried 
him, saying, ‘“‘ They never heard of a ship that 
carried Quakers against their will that ever 
prospered.” The captain promised them that 
he would carry William Callow no further than 
Ireland, and accordingly he was landed about 
forty miles from Dublin. He went immedi- 
ately to Dublin, and thence to Whitehaven in 
Cumberland. About the same time, Evan 
Christen, with his aged mother and Alice Cow- 
ard, arrived in England. 

After this series of remarkable persecutions, 
extending through five years, it does not appear 
that the Friends banished from the Isle of Man 
were further molested; but there is reason to 
believe that others of their persuasion remained 
in the Island, or subsequently avowed the same 
principles ; for we find on the records several 
other cases of suffering, during the succeeding 
fifteen years.* 


—_———-. 49 
LOOK ON THE BRIGHT SIDE. 


It is better to tread the path of life cheerfully, 
skipping lightly over all the obstacles in the 
way, rather than sit down and lament your hard 
fate. The cheerful man’s life will spin out 
longer than that of a man who is continually 
sad and desponding. If distress comes upon 
us, dejection and despair will not afford relief. 
The best thing to do when evil comes upon us 
is not lamentation, but action; not to sit and 
suffer, but to rise and make a vigorous effort to 
seek a remedy. 


* Besse, i, 269 to 288, 





TENDERNESS, MEEKNESS, COOLNESS, AND 
STILLNESS OF SPIRIT. 


I wrap up th@&e together, because they are 


much of a nature, and go much together. 
These are of an uniting, preserving nature. He 
that differs and divides from the body cannot 
be thus; and he that is thus, cannot rend or 
divide. This is the pure heavenly wisdom, 
which is peaceable and keepeth the peace; but 
the other wisdom is rough, stiff, hard, clamorous, 
ready to take offence, ready to give offence ; ex- 
ceeding deep in the justification of itself, 
exceeding deep in the condemnation of others; 
and dares (in this temper) appeal to the Lord, 
as if it were right in its ways, but wronged by 
others ; as if it did abide in the measure of his 
truth and life, which others have departed from. 
And how can it be otherwise? How can the 
wrong eye, the wrong spirit, the wrong wisdom, 
but judge wrong, justifying the wrong practices, 
and condemning the right? But such shall 
find (if they come to the true touchstone, even 
the measure of life indeed) that they are not 
in the true tenderness, which proceeds from 
the life, in the true meekness and gentleness, 
in the true coolness and stillness; but rather 
in the reasonings, noises, clamors, and disturb- 
ances, which arise from another spirit, mind, 
and nature, than that which is of the truth. 
And in coming back from this wisdom to the 


pure wisdom, from the pretended measure of 
life to the true measure, and becoming tender, 


meek, cool, and still in it, they shall there feel 


their error from the Spirit and power of the 
Lord, and therein own their condemnation 
therefor from him; and also justify them who 
have abode in the power, and been guided by 
the Spirit and pure measure of life, which is 
from God, and in God, while they have departed 
from it. For though the spirit of error (where- 
with they have been deceived and entangled) 
hath made them believe that they have faith- 
fully abode in the principle and doctrine of 
truth, while others have departed; yet that 
will soon vanish, as truth comes again to be felt, 
and heard speak in them, and the measure of 
life to live again in them, and to redeem them 
afresh into its holy nature, and pure living 
sense. And blessed is he who is not deceived 
about truth; but is of the pure nature, and in 
the pure power of it; in whom the true eye 
sees, the true ear hears, the true heart under- 
stands; who is of a right spirit, and walketh 
uprightly before the Lord, and among his people. 
The blessing of the seed, the peace, comfort, 
and joy which is from the Most High, shall 
descend upon him, fill his vessel, and continue 
with him, to the satisfying of his heart, and the 
overflowing of his cup, in the midst of his 
brethren, and in the very sight of his enemies. 
The Lord God, of his teuder mercy, who is the 
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great Shepherd of the sheep, watch over, pre- 
serve, and mightily defend all his from all de- 
vouring spirits, and inward devices and deceits 
of the enemy; carrying on,.and perfecting the 
work of his goodness, love, and mercy in them, 
to his own glorious, eternal, everlasting praise. 
Amen.—ZJsaac Penington, vol. 1st, page 628. 


a ees 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


The meeting which is held at Reading, Pa., 
once in three months, on First-day afternoon, 
occurred on the 7th inst., and was attended by 
several of the Committee. The small meeting 
house was filled to overflowing, and many stood 
around the door and windows sharing the 
solemn silence which prevailed. 

Though the number of Friends’ residing in 
Reading is small, the interest manifested in 
these meetings by those who are not members 
of our Society, evinces, that if they are properly 
conducted, they may be seasons of instruction. 
In the present instance, much vocal testimony 
was borne, and the stillness, and attention of 
the company remained unbroken to the close. 

If, on these occasions, not a word should be 
spoken, we cannot doubt, that each individual 
mind that is favored to obtain access to the 
pure fountain of living water would receive 
comfort and refreshment. When thus met 
together we should endeavor to dwell so near 
the spring of Divine life that the outward flow- 
ing may be unobstructed, and tend to the profit 
and instruction of those assembled ; for “‘ There 
is that scattereth, and yet increaseth; and 
there is that withholdeth more than is meet, 
but it tendeth to poverty.” 

In fulfilment of the service devolving on the 
committee in connection with the meeting ap- 
pointed for the afternoon, some, of its members 
were drawn to sit with the little company, 
in their morning meeting at Maiden Creek 
while others remained and attended the 
one held at Reading; both these meetings 
were solemn and interesting, and we trust 
the opportunities thus afforded for social and 
religious mingling were to mutual edification. 

The scenery in this section of our State is, 
remarkably beautiful and picturesque. At this 
season of the year, the hills and mountains 
are clothed in unusual verdure, and as the eye 
contemplated the varied prospect, the heart in- 
stinctively exclaimed, “Great and marvellous 
are thy works Lord God Almighty!” “ in wis- 
dom hast thou made them all; the earth is full 
of thy riches.” H. 


Parents, govern your children, and see that 
the habit of yielding the will be formed in 
them. They will be the happier for it in this 
world, and fight less sturdily against inevitable 
ills ; they will be better fitted for another world, 
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for the life to come. Do your part toward 


teaching them to say: “ Not my will, but thine 
be done.” — Ernest. 


THE CEDAR TREE. 


The very name of cedar is dear to the Bible 
reader. How often his eye has rested in fancy 
on the magnificent temple of Solomon, with its 
chambers and pillars, and its walls boarded with 
cedar! “And the cedar of the house within 
was carved with gourds and openings of 
flowers;” all was cedar, there was no stone 
seen, (1 Kings vi. 18, marg.) We remember 
the palace of the forest of Lebanon, built upon 
the four rows of cedar pillars, (1 Kings vii. 2, 3.) 
Like Moses, we long to look upon that “ goodly 
mountain, even Lebanon,” (Deut. iii. 25,) its 
snow-crested summit supplying the “ cold 
flowing waters,” (Jer. xviii. 14,) its dense for- 
ests casting, 

“When the sun declines, 
Its cedar shades in lengthening lines.” 
We could wish that more records had been 
preserved of his writings, “ whose wisdom ex- 
celled the wisdom of all the children of the 
East country, and all the wisdom of Egypt ”— 
whose songs were one thousand and five—and 
who “spake of trees from the cedar-tree that is 
in Lebanon, even unto the hyssop that springeth 
out of the wall.” Yet his Song of Songs is 
left; and in this, and other parts of the Scrip- 
ture, we find interesting allusions to the beauty, 
and fragrance, and glory of the cedar forests, 
which clothed the mountain side. When 
Balaam forgot his covetous errand in the fervor 
of prophetic song, he could find no nobler 
comparison for the goodly tents of Jacob and 
Israel’s tabernacles, than “the gardens by the 
river’s side, the cedar trees beside the waters,” 
(Numb. xxiv. 6.) When David would illus- 
trate the prosperity of the righteous, he says, 
‘“« He shall grow like a cedar in Lebanon ;” and 
Hosea, enlarging on the thought, exclaims, “ I 
will be as the dew unto Israel; . . . he shall 
east forth his roots as Lebanon. His branches 
shall spread, and his beauty shall be as the 
olive tree, and his smell as Lebanon. . . . The 
scent thercof shall be as the wine of Lebanon,” 
(Hosea xiv.5, 7.) Its lofty height and spreading 
branches are beautifully described (Ezek. xvii. 
22, 23 ;) “I will take of the highest branch of the 
high cedar, and will set it ; 1 will crop off from 
the top of its young twigs a tender one, and will 
plant it upon an high mountain and eminent ; 
in the mountain of the height of Israel will I 
plant it; and it shall bring forth boughs and 
bear fruit, and be a goodly cedar, and under it 
shall dwell all fowl of every wing; in the 
shadow of the branches thereof shall they 
dwell.” Speaking of Him who is altogether 
lovely, the Chureh exclaims, “ His counten- 
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* Twelve,’ therefore, is all. 
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ance is as Lebanon, excellent as the cedars ;” 
and the bridegroom describes “the smell of 
her garments as the smell of Lebanon,” (see 
Cant. iv. and v. 

The high value set upon the wood, which 
was esteemed as much for its reputed incor- 
ruptibility as for its fragrance, may be gathered 
from its being an important article of commerce 
in the days of David and Solomon; and the in- 
exhaustible resources of the mountain forests 
may be guessed from the number of workmen 
—a levy of thirty thousand—sent to Lebanon, 
ten thousand a month by courses to hew the 
mighty trees (see 1 Kings v. 13, 14.) 

Lebanon is stripped of its glory now ; liter- 
ally are the words fulfilled, “Lebanon is 
ashamed,” (Isa. xxxiii. 9.) Robinson, speak- 
ing of the secluded position of the few remain- 
ing cedars, says, “‘ They stand in a hollow, as 
if ashamed.” In Isa. x. 18, 19, we read: the 
Lord would “ consume the glory of his forest, 
and of his fruitful field; and the rest of the 
trees of his forest shall be few, that a child may 
write them.” This prophecy is also verified 
by the statements of modern travellers. Lord 
Lindsay says: “ Of the giants there are seven 
Standing very near each other, all on the same 
hill; three more a little further on, all in a line 
with them; and in a second walk of discovery 
I had the pleasure of detecting two others: 
Lamartine’s tree is 
forty-nine feet in circumference, and the 
largest of my two on the southern slope is 
sixty-three feet, following the sinuosities of the 
bark.” 

The numbers of the true old cedars have 
gradually declined. In 1550, there were 
twenty-eight. In 1574, there were twenty-four 
living, and two decayed, trees. In 1745, there 
were only fifteen. These are now reduced to 
twelve ; their fragrance is still remarkable, and 
quite perfumes the air. They are deemed 
sacred, and protected with great care by the 
Maronites of Lebanon, who call them saints. 
The village of Eden, half-way up the sloping 
side of the mountain mentioned in Ezek. xxxi. 
16, is now destitute of cedars, the only remnant 
of them being four hours distant These still 
retain something of their former grandeur ; and 
the traveller can distinguish two kinds, “ the 
tall cedar trees thereof, and the choice fir trees 
thereof,” (2 Kings xix. 23.) While the old 
cedars only number twelve, there are about two 
hundred of the fir trees. 

The cedar, whose Scripture associations are 
so deeply interesting, is a large majestic ever- 
green; its height is thirty or forty yards, and 
its girth occasionally thirty-five feet or more. 
It is one of the coniferous family of trees, 
closely allied to the pine and fir. Its branches 
extend in thick green layers; its leaves have 
been compared to the rosewary. It is princi- 


pally used now in cabinet-work, for artists pen- 
cils, and for other articles in which its arématic 
properties are deemed valuable. ‘The tree also 
distills a gum to which various qualities have 
been attributed. The Himalayan cedar is an 
elegant, lofty tree, as hardy as the larch, and 
much esteemed for the valuable timber it 
yields ; its turpentine has long been emplcyed 
in medicine among the Hindoos, and is held in 
great repute for its healing and stimulating 
properties.— 7'rees and their Uses. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 20, 1863. 
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New York Yearly Meeting convened on the 
25th ult., and continued its sittings till the 28th 
ult.. The meeting was large, many Friends 
from neighboring Yearly Meetings being in 
attendance. We hoped to receive an early 
copy of the minutes, from which to extract 
portions of general interest, but the only docu-, 
ment from that body that has reached us is the 
Address of the Committee to the Indians resi- 
ding on the Cattaraugus and Alleghany Reser- 
vations, which we publish entire : 


cman inte 
Diep, on the evening of 6th month 8th, Rozert V. 


Massey, in his 69th year, a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Philadelphia. 


——, of scarlet fever, on 6th mo. 4th, Witttam 
Cortes, in his 4th year, and on the 9th Lacra} in 
her 7th year, children of Henry and Sarah Atkinson, 
members of same meeting. 


—, on 6th mo. 12th, in her 84th year, Racwet 


Conarp, a memlbfer of Green street Monthly Meeting. ‘ 


—, on the 14th of 5th mo. Susanna, wife of 
David Palmer, aged upwards of 50 years. This dear 
friend was a consistent and valued member of Falls 
Monthly Meeting. She suffered long with a pulmo- 
nary affection, which she bore with patience and an 
unusual degree of cheerfulness, and having been 
watchful over her words and actions, and filled well 
her allotted partin life, she departed in sweet peace. 


————__49 > ———__—_ 
GIVE NO PAIN. 


Breathe not a sentiment—say not a word— 
give not an expression of the countenance that 
will offend another, or send a thrill of pain 
through his bosom. We are surrounded by 
sensitive hearts, which a word, a look even, 
might fill to the brim with sorrow. If you are 
careless of the opinions and expressions of 
others, remember that they are differently con- 
stituted from yourself, and never by a’word or 
sign, cast a shadow on a happy heart, or throw 
aside the smiles of joy that love to linger on a 
pleasant countenance. 
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New York, to the Indians residing on the 
Catturaugus and Alleghany Reservations. 


Brotaers : It is now more than sixty years 
since the Society of Friends formed establish- 
ments on one of the Reservations in the State 
of New York. These establishments having 
for their object the instruction of the Indians 
in agriculture and the arts, with a view to their 
civilization, have been maintained at great 
expense of time, money, and labor, and from 
our own observations, and accounts from vari- 
ous sources, we believe these efforts have been 
so far successful, that we may now withdraw 
from our connection with you. Having this in 
view, we have been led to look back to the time 
of our first intercourse with the natives of this 
land; and in doing this, we cannot describe 
our feelings more fully than by quoting the 
language of the Joint Committee of the Yearl 
Meetings of Genesee, New York, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, in 1839, in an address to the 
President of the United States, as follows, viz.: 

“The Religious Society of Friends, since the 
first settlement of Pennsylvania, has ever 
maintained with the aborigines of our country 
the most cordial relations. The numerous acts 
of kindness, the protection and support received 
by our ancestors from that people, have left on 
the minds of their successors the most lasting 
gratitude. The friendship cemented by the 
justice and magnanimity of William Penn on 
the one side, and by the benevolent conduct of 
the natives on the other, has been as lasting as 
it was honorable to both; the original treaty 
between them was never violated on either 
side. When the administration of the Colo- 
nial Government passed out of the hands of the 
Proprietaries, Friends did not forget the obli- 
gations of gratitude and justice; on all proper 
occasions they have-appeared on behalf of the 
Indians, as their friends and counsellors !” 

In another address to the President of the 
United States in 1840, the same Joint Com- 
mittee say: “The labors of Friends have had 
the effect to secure their confidence, and to 
cause them, when under difficulty or embar- 
rassment, to apply to Friends for counsel and 
assistance.” ‘Thus, in the year 1827, Red 
Jacket, the distinguished chief of the Seneca 
Nation, perceiving his health to fail, and the 
infirmities of age to increase upon him, became 
deeply concerned for the welfare of his tribe; 
the difficulties and dangers which he saw fast 
gathering around his people rendered him 

tsirous, if possible, by precautionary means, 
‘oavert the desolation that he feared would 
Soon overtake them. He anxiously cast his 
tye around him to see where they might find 
Protection when he should be removed by 


Address of the Committee of Friends on the 
Indian Concern of the Yearly Meeting of 


death, or, to use his own expression, “ when 
my warning voice will no longer be heard, and 
the foot of the Indian’s exulting foe may with 
safety be placed upon my grave.” Remember- 
ing the many acts of kindness which had reci 
rocally passed between his forefathers and the 
Society of Friends, as handed down by tradi- 
tion from the first settlement of Pennsylvania, 
he determined to apply for assistance to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs of New York 
Yearly Meeting. He accordingly proceeded to 
that city, and made a personal appeal to the 
Committee, entreating that Friends would take 
his people under their care, with a view to 
their civilization and instruction in agriculture, 
but more particularly with the hope that they 
might be able to protect them from the intru- 
sion of the white people and the evils of the 
land speculators. The Committee had then 
under their care the Onondaga tribe of Indians, 
and did not see their way clear to come under 
any additional responsibilities. They informed 
them of this conclusion, at the same time sta- 
ted the subject should be more maturely consid- 
ered, and submitted to the consideration of the 
next Yearly Meeting. In 1829, and not many 
months before his decease, Red Jacket renewed 
his application for the assistance of Friends, 
eloquently invoking their sympathy and friend- 
ship. In an address in writing to the Society 
of Friends in New York, he says: “ There are 
at present six thousand of our people and 
upwards who wish the Society of Friends to 
send a suitable person to teach our young men 
to till the ground, and one to teach reading and 
writing, and the arts of domestic manufacture.” 
Friends under all circumstances feeling it to be 
a matter of no small magnitude to comply with 
this request, and although they felt much sym- 
pathy, they still hesitated to take any action. 
On hearing this decision, Red Jacket was 
greatly depressed, and in an interview with 
Israel Corse, William C. White, Robert Hicks 
and others, stated that “in his estimation the 
very existence of his nation was in jeopardy, 
and that his only hope was in the Society of 
Friends; that he was now an old man; that he 
must shortly be gathered to the graves of his 
fathers, and that his descent to the tomb would 
be made easy by the assurance that his nation, 
after his decease, would be under the care and 
protection of Friends.” Again the Committee 
laid before the New York Yearly Meeting his 
repeated, urgent and affecting appeals, and 
in 1830 a deputation of Friends visited the 
Buffalo and Cattaraugus Reservations, and for 
a number of years a farm was occupied and a 
school kept, as Red Jacket had requested. 

We have been thus minute in our statement 
of the causes that induced the Society of 
Friends to take your people under its care, and 
up to the present time, as way has opened, and 
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necessity required, have labored indefatigably 
for your relief and well-being, and, as has 
already been stated, have spent much time, 
money and labor for your good, in sympathy 
and friendship, from a desire to discharge our 
duty to our Creator, and to you our fellow crea- 
tures, in the time of your need; not desiring 
the least portion of your land or money; our 
only reward being in the consciousness of bene- 
fiting you. 

As Red Jacket seemed to foresee, a day of 
great trouble came upon you by means of the 
land speculators, and the fraudulent Treaty, in 
which your lands were all sold, then you remew- 
bered your old friends the Quakers, and applied 
to us for counsel and assistance. We listened, 
and accepted your appeal; some of us still live, 
and remember with deep feeling the interview 
we had with a deputation of your nation at 
Farmington, in 1840. Then we saw the strong 
man turned aside to hide his tears, when they 
told us they left their women and children ery- 
ing by the roadside, because their homes were 
sold, and they were destitute. Then we said 
to you,“ Brothers, the Society of Friends have 
felt much sympathy with your people; we have 
heard with pain the wrongs and injuries which 
have been heaped upon you; we have seen 
= tears, and wept for you. We have remem- 

ered the kindness of your forefathers to our 
fathers when you were a strong people and we 
were few in number and very weak, and we 
now wish to do all we can to help you. 

Thus a field of unparalleled labor was opened 
for the Joint Committee of the four Yearly 
Meetings already named. The case seemed 
hopeless, but they were not disheartened. In 
good earnest they visited and addressed the 
Legislatures of New York, Massachusetts, and 
the Government at Washington, and more than 
any one else, your faithful friend, Philip E. 
Thomas, exerted the powers of his great mind 
to the work, and mainly to his efforts two of 
your Reservations were restored to you; and 
we now have the satisfaetion to see that you 
have excellent land to cultivate ; that, by indus- 
try and economy, you have comfortable homes 
for yourselves and families, which cannot be 
taken from you without your own consent. 

You have no taxes to pay, and although you 
have been defrauded of much, you still have 
annuities to help you; the State of New York 
-assists you to keep up schools for the education 
of your children. You have established an 
excellent form of Government, which shows 
you have knowledge and wisdom, and we think 
you are able to walk alone, and that the object 
Friends had in view when they accepted the 
earnest appeal of your sagacious chief, Red 
Jacket, and the great majority of your Nation, 
to extend to them our assistance, is accom- 
plished, and that the time has come when the 


Yearly Meeting may dismiss its Committee, 
accompanied by the assurance that we shall in 
the future, as in the past, continue to feel a 
deep interest in your welfare, and that our 
earnest desires are that the Great Spirit will 
preserve and bless you, and that ‘‘ the chain of 
friendship” which has so long existed between 
you and us may be kept bright to the lates 
generation. Brothers, farewell. 


Mary Hallett, William C. White, 
Rachel Hicks, Dobel Baker, 

Vhebe C. Wright, Amos Willets, 
Amelia Wright, | George T. Trimble, 
Elizabeth H. Cock, William T. Cock, 
Lydia Ann Thorne, Samuel J. Underhill, 
Elizabeth Frost, § Henry Frost, 

Ann Dudley, . Richard Cromwell, 
Sarah Marshall, Samuel Smith, 
Nathaniel Starbuck, Josiah Macy. 


New York, 5th month 26th, 1863. 


THE WONDERS OF THE SKIN. 


The skin of our bodies is a wonderfully com. 
plex structure, and in the animal economy its 
functions are of the most important character. 
The stomach, the liver and even the brain itself 
are not so necessary to life asthe skin. Persons 
may live for several days without food, and the 
liver may wholly cease to act for several days 
before death results, but death will ensue ins 
few hours if the functions of the skin are de 
stroyed. Experiments have been made with 
the lower animals, and the results show that 
the skin is the most important auxiliary to the 
lungs in the process of the aération of the blood. 
By varnishing the fur of a rabbit, or coating 
the skin of a pig with an air-tight substanee, 
the animal dies in about two hours with all the 
symptoms which are produced by cutting of 
the supply of air from the lungs. On the a 
cession of Leo X. to the papal chair of Rome, 
there was a grand procession in Florence, and 
a little girl was coated all over with gold leaf 
to represent “The Golden Age.” The chili 
died in a few hours in convulsions, to the horre 
of the spectators, who were ignorant of the 
cause. From such facts we may infer how i» 
portant it is for health to keep the skin in # 
efficient state, so as to discharge its functions; 
and this part of the human body has bee 
placed within the control of man, while mot 
of the other organs of the body are beyond bi 
visible control. 

In insects, the entire respiration is conducted 
by means of pores in the skin called spiracla 
These are guarded by minute hairs, but ifs 
feather dipped in oil, is applied to the abdom: 
nal portions of an insect’s body, such as that 
a wasp, it dies almost instantly from suffocatio® 

Aération of the blood is not, however, t ki 
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nittee, only function which the skin has to discharge. | fibers, the former being more dense and resist- 
all in Absorption is also carried on by the lymphatic | ing, and are always allocated wherever resistanve 
feel a yessels which permeate the skin everywhere | to injury is most required, such as in the palms 
it our over the whole surface of the body. Persons | of the hand and soles of the feet. The yellow 
it will in whom disease of the throat closed up the | fibers are a very elastic tissue, and they are in- 
ain of §  ystural entrance to the stomach, have been kept | terlaced to form minute lozenge-shaped inter- 
tween  slive for days and weeks, by being frequently | stices, which are principally filled up with the 
latest immersed in baths of warm milk; the celebra-| white fibers. The yellow elastic fibers exist in 
ted Duc de Pasquier, who died in France not| greater abundance at the flexures of the joints, 
te, long ago, at the age of ninety years, had been | the lips, &c., where elasticity of skin is most 
kept alive for several weeks before his death, | necessary. The uppermost surface of the true 
by such means. Various salts have been de-| skin is very uneven, and is elevated into a vast 
dle, tected in the secretions of persons who have] number of papillae, which are about one one- 
: used baths containing those salts in solution. , hundredth of an inch in length, and ene two- 
rhill, The skin may also be said to be the special | hundredth-and-fiftieth of an inch in diameter. 
organ of the sense of touch. It forms a beau-| Minute as these papillae are, each possesses a 
Hl, tiful covering for the body, preserves the deli-| ramification of nerve fibers, which are the es- 
cate structures underneath, regulates the | sential agents in the sense of touch. They are 
intensity of sensations from without, and by | developed in greatest numbers along the tips of 
excretion it removes from the body, materials | the fingers and the lips of man. The number 
which are no longer of any use to it, and which, | of these papillw is prodigious; a square inch 
if retained longer, would become injurious. of the palm of the hand contains about 5,000. 
The structure of the skin shows how beauti-| On the tongue, where the cuté is extremely 
fully it is adapted to the discharge of its im-| thin, they are larger than in other parts of the 
lly com- portant offices. It is composed of two layers—|body. ‘The sense of touch is very delicate in 
homy its the outer layer is called the cuticle or scarf skin | some persons, and it may be developed by con- 
haractet. Hand sometimes the epidermis, and the inner one | stant practice. The blind can read by the 
ain itself His called cutis or true skin, and sometimes the | sense of touch, through the fingers acting on 
Perso § dermis: This latter rests upon an interlaced ' raised letters; and in one case a blind girl, who 
, andthe # netted structure called the areolar tissue, out of ; had her fingers injured, learned to read by ap- 
ral das B witch the granules and fibers of the skin are | plying her lips to the letters. 
sue 184 @ formed. At one time it was held that there| With respect to the functions of secretion by 
pare dé B was a third layer called the rete mucosum or | the skin, it will be observed in looking at the 
ade with pigment-layer, between the true and scarf skins, | furrows which cross one another on the hand, 
how thst # but from later researches it is ascertained that | that there is a little orifice in the center of each ; 
ry to the B there is no such layer, and that the pigment | these orifices are perspiratory ducts, and the 
the blood. B cells to which the color of the skin in different ' glands by which the perspiration is secreted are 
r coating B races is due are but a development of the scarf, seated at the under surface of the true skin, 
ubstanee, B skin. In general, the scarf skin is thin, but| each imbedded in a cavity. The materials for 
ith all the thetrue skin is of variable thickness, and it isso| secretion are furnished by a minute capillary 
utting of BF thick in the rhinoceros, hippopotamus, elephant, | net-work of blood-vessels arising from arterial 
in the & H ke. as to have acquired for them the name of | trunks which bring the blood to the glands to be 
of _ pachydermatous animals. The cuticle consists purified, and they terminate in veinous trunks 
ence, nat of several layers of laminated scales, which are | which carry off the blood when the purifying 
gold 2 formed by the flattening of the granules in the| process has been performed. These glands 
The ¢ deeper layers. These granules, in man, are at| remove from the blood, materials that are no 
the hort § first nucleated cells, and the coloring matter of | longer required in the body. Their size in the 
nt of tht # the skin resides in these. They are very min-| palm of the hand range from one one-hundredth 
st how i ute, being about one three-thousandth of an inch | to one two-hundredth of an inch in diameter; 
skin 19 # § in diameter, then as they approach the surface | but in the arm-pits, where they form a very 
functions; # and assume the scaly form, their diameter in-| thick layer, they are about. one-sixtieth of au 
has beet ft creases to about one six-hundredth of an inch. inch, and they form little membraneous tubes 
vhile = in many animals and fish the scales are very | about one-quarter of an inch in length and one- 
beyond large, still they are only a modified form of the | seventeen-hundredth of an inch in diameter. 
ducted epidermal scales in human beings. In the cuti-} About 3,500 of these little ducts exist in a 
yee cle, no nerves or blood-vessels .penetrate ; it is] square inch of the skin of the palm of the 
pies nourished by the transudation of the serum of} hand, and the whole number of them in a man’s 
8, but UH the blood through the vessels of the true skin, | body, of ordinary size, if laid iu a line, would 
ne — and is devoid of sensibility, thus serving to] make a string twenty-eight miles in length. 
nas that blunt the sensibility of the true skin under-| This glandular system is a beautiful contrivance 
a neath. The cutis or true skiy consists of two] for regulating the internal temperathre of the 
We ’ 











Kinds of tissue, composed of white and yellow] body, for the perspiration poured out through 
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the pores carries off the heat of the body as 
fast as it is generated by the chemical processes 
going on within thesystem. It is exceedingly 
important that these glands should be kept open 
and in effective action. The burning heat of 
the skin isa marked sign of some diseases when 
the perspiration is arrested. The proper action 
of these glands maintain the temperature of 
the body constantly at 98° Fah., even under 
the most violent exercise. And for the same 
reason a degree of heat can be endured with 
impunity in dryair (which absorbs perspiration 
as in a vacuum) that would be perfectly un- 
bearable in a warm, moist atmosphere. 
Chabert, called the “ Fire King,” who died a 
few years since at Hoboken, N. J., frequently 
entered an oven heated from 400° to 500° or 
within a few degrees of the temperature at 
which lead melts, and he would remain therein 
until a beefsteak was cooked. Had the oven 
been filled with steam of 212° he would have 
perished in a few seconds. About one pint of 
liquid evaporates through the pores of a man’s 
body every twenty-four hours, and this contains 
about an ounce of solid matter in solution, be- 
sides a large amount of carbonic acid gas. We 
can thus form an estimate of the importance of 
keeping these ducts in perfect order by means 
of frequent bathing. 

In connection with the hairs on the body, 
there are sebaceous glands which furnish an 
oily substance to nourish the hairs. The ducts 
of these glands open generally into the hair- 
pits, situated in the subcutaneous areolar tissue. 
These are frequently inhabited by a peculiar 
little parasite, especially in persons whose skin 
is torpid in its action. These glands lubricate 
the skin and serve to maintain its elasticity. 
Hair may be regarded asa kind of modified 
cuticle. Around the hair follicles and glands, 
there are microscopical muscular fibers which 
act involuntarily; and fear and anger stimulate 
them to contraction and make the hair stand 
erect. In the Book of Job it is said: “Then 
a spirit passed before my face; the hair of my 
flesh stood up.” These same muscular fibers 
extend everywhere throughout the skin, and 
when they contract by cold it assumes that ap- 
pearance called “goose skin.” The skin, al- 
though so simple in appearance, affords!a 
beautiful illustration of the infinite skill and 
wisdom of the great Creator, not only in its 
wonderful structure, but with respect to all its 
varied functions.— Scientific American. 





THINGS WORTH FORGETTING. 


It is almost frightful, and altogether humili- 
ating, to think how much there is in the com- 
mon on-gqjng of domestic and social life, which 
deserves nothing but to be instantly and forever 
forgotten. Yet it is equally amazing how large 
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a class seem to have no other business but t) * 
repeat and perpetuate these very thing, 
That is the vocation of gossips—an order of - 
society that perpetuates more mischief thanal #5; 
the combined plagues of Egypt together. You si 
may have noticed how many speeches there ar So s 
which become mischievous by being heard, T 
second time; and what an army of both sexe Like 
are sworn to see to it, that the fatal repetition qT 
shall be had. Blessed is that man or woma And 
that can let drop all the burrs and thistles, ip. It 
stead of picking them up, and fastening then J The 
to the next passenger! Would we only letthe . 
M. | vexing and malicious sayings die, how fast the 
lacerated and scandal-ridden world would get 
healed and tranquilized.— Huntington. ‘ 
SUMMER STUDIES. T 
BY HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. + 
Why shouldst thou study in the month of June 
The dusty books of Greek and Hebrew lore, A 
When the Great Teacher of all glorious things 
Passes in hourly light before thy door? 0 
There is a brighter book unrolling now ; 
Fair are its leaves as is the tree of Heaven, T 
All veined, and dewed, and gemmed with won 
drous signs, ¥ 
To which a healing mystic power is given. 
Now is that glorious resurrection time, | 
When all earth’s buried beauties have nev 
birth ; 
Behold the yearly miracle complete, 
God hath created a new heaven and earth! 
No tree that wants its joyful garments now, 
No flower but hastes its bravery to don ; a 
God bids thee to his marriage feast of joy, Les 
Let thy soul put the wedding garment on. rE : 
All fringed with festal gold the barberry stands, £0 
The ferns, exultant, clap their new made wings, § ¢| 
The hemlock rustles broideries of fresh green, - o 
And thousand bells of pearl the blueberry rings. @ 5) 8 
Hast thou no time for all this wondrous show— ; 9 
No thought to spare? Wilt thou forever be #) 1( 
With thy last year’s dry flower-stalk and dead a} 1 


leaves, 
And no new shoot or blossom on thy tree? 


See how the pines push off their last year's leaves, 
And stretch beyond them with exultant bound; 
The grass and flowers with living power o’ergrow 


Their last year’s remnants on the greening § ; 
ground. § 1 

Wilt thou, then, all thy wintry feelings keep, >| L 
The old dead routine of thy book writ lore; ak 
Nor deem that God can teach, by one bright hour. I: 
What life hath never taught to thee before? li 
See what vast leisure, what unbounded rest, 1 
Lie in the bending dome of the blue sky; Me: 
Ah, breathe that life-born languor from thy J g,, 
breast, aad Rai 

And know once more a child’s unreasoning J0Y- San 


Cease, cease to think, and be content éo be; 
Swing safe at anchor in fair nature’s bay ; 
Reason no more, but o’er thy quiet soul 
Let God’s sweet teachings ripple their soft way. 
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Soar with the bird, and flutter with the leaf; 

Dance with the seeded grass in fringy play ; 
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is : ‘ : . . : 
belt Sail with the cloud ; wave with the dreamy pine;| The importance of fresh air and exercise and 
hin : And float with nature all the live-long day. —_| we}}-ventilated and airy apartments have often 
io Call not such hours an idle waste of life ; been held up by enlightened medical men as es- 
han al a ab ema he dnd eae , | Sential to. health, and it is a well settled prin- 
{ treasu 7 ae 
Yor Strength to unfold the fature tree and flower. ciple that crowded houses with dark and damp 





oe ; ; : 7 apartments from which the sun is excluded, are 
wseate So shall it be with thee, if restful still a fruitful source of demoralization. 

ant sae Raney nee Se Ny ee) There are many persons, both in city and 
h Sexes Like a deep fountain which a brook doth fill, yp ) y 









retition Thy mind in sceming rest doth gather power. | country, who are careful to exclude the sun- 
woman And when the summer’s glorious show is past, light aa ee and x 7 aan — 
a, in Its miracles no longer charm thy sight, quiry whether in certain conditions, this may 








g them The treasured riches of these thoughtful hours not prove injurious both to mind and body. 
Yetthe Shall oo ~ wintry musings warm and bright. | | It is a fixed principle ofsanitary science, that 
rast the —Independent. ill-ventilated apartments, want of light and pure 

ld a 3 air, beget a craving in the system for unnatural 
uid get UNDER THE LEAVES. 





stimulants, which renders crime possible, and 
the necessity of obtaining such stimulants 
urges the victim to its commission. Hence, 
where people are huddled in damp, dark cellars, 
as in Bedford street and vicinity, such places 
become the manufactories of criminals. 

The poisonous gas, the darkness, the want 
ofa place for the smoke to escape, (for many 
have no chimneys) kills many people who live 
in them, so unnerves the system, stupifies the 


Oft have I walked these woodland paths, 
Without the blest foreknowing 

That underneath the withered leaves 
The fairest buds were growing. 















To-day the south-wind sweeps away 
The types of autumn’s splendor, 

And shows the sweet arbutus flowers— 
Spring’s children, pure and tender. 


Oh! prophet souls, with lips of bloom, 
Outvieing in their beauty 


* June 

lore, 
hings 
? 
























































ven, The pearly tints of ocean shells, senses, unfits them for labor, and makes their 
th won Ye teach me faith and duty. “ penny jumpers” almost essential every morn- 
Walk life’s dark ways, ye seem to say, ing before they feel active enough for work. 
ven. With Love’s divine foreknowing, Besides, these things cause the children sore 
That where man sees but withered leaves, eyes, and we have noticed when they lived in 
Ave Dev God sees the sweet flowers growing. upper rooms their eyes were bright, but on be- 
—Hariford Press. | ing transferred to the cellar they are sorely af- 
arth! For Friends’ Intelligencer. -—< opiates anne 
ost persons think that rum drinking causes 
His oe nee eee eee all this misery ; but it is often vice versa—the 
= oak ; “4 | misery of bad homes, poisonous atmosphere, and 
A re | = | al -|A)/F) 3 i: 5 ¢ surroundings, are the cause of rum-drinking. 
- stands, iia § <|< a Aan} Ay s $3 ~ ntieniiiiitlaiiiaiiaas 
mele ‘| fn ceailaanealoaae THE PAINLESSNESS OF DEATH. 
rry rings. | 2) 8 53 | 61| 69| 68 | 65) 63-2 | 29°8 All who have thought upon the subject, 
show— BE) 9 | OF) 62 | 78 | 78 75) 69-4 | 29-7 | know how nearly pleasure and pain are allied 
ver be #10 | 63| 76] 84| 83| 79) 77-0 | 29-9 | to each other. It appears as if they were two 
and ded 2) 11 | 63) 69] 75| 74] 69) 72-0 | 29°8 | adjoining spheres or elements, and that you 
‘ 12 | 65 | 75} 81} 80] 78| 760 || 29-8 | cannot overstep the domain of the one without 
sts 13 | 62 | 62 | 63 | 62] 61| 62-0 || 29-9 | entering the opposite state. It is this proxim- 
r's leaves J | 14 | 58 | 63 | 68] 72| 70) 66-2 || 30-0 | ity of opposites that will explain many of those 
eS oa —————— | remarkable occurrences which are recorded in 
orem 8 |NWINWINWINWNW) Clear. histories and biographies. Martyrs roasting at 
| 9 INWINWINWINWIN Ww Clear. the fire, criminals under the rack, and soldiers 
kee ¢| 10 INWINW\|NWINW|NW| Clear. mangled upon the battle-field, have all shouted 
t sete 2) |W SW SWS W SW) Cloudy. in ecstacy, and nevet were so happy in their 
ight how. | 12S _ |S WNW Ww | Clear. lives. George Fox relates in his journal how 
efore? 13 NWINW|N EIN E\S E Cloudy. that, on a certain time, when he had been beaten 
rest, 14 |NE|IN \N | Cloudy. in a most horrible manner and thrown into a 
sky 5 Mean of week 69-4. a prison, he was so happy that he sat up 
from thy I Same time last year 67:5. in the dungeon and sung for joy. Just thin 
soning joy. Rain } inch. of that—a Quaker singing when a brutal popu- 
* § Same time last year, 1} inches. lace thought they had killed him! and yet this 
Ses Homer Eacuvus. |is nothing more than what would have happened 
bay ; 8 ppe 
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ir soft way- 
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to any of us in similar circumstances. Here, 
then, are the limitations which the Creator has 
fixed to our susceptibility of suffering—a faint- 
ness, delirium, pleasure, death, and all is over. 

A still better conception may be formed of 
the painlessness of death, by comparing it with 
what Homer calls 

“ Death’s half-brother, sleep,” 

for the phenomena in one case bears a close 
analogy to the other. We sleep whenever the 
circulation of the blood in the brain is so low as 
not to stimulate the gray matter which overlays 
the involutions and convolutions. If one par- 
ticular part be excited and not the others, we 
' dream ; dreaming is, therefore, a partial wake- 
fulness. If the circulation be entirely with- 
drawn, the sleep is profound, and if the brain 
be full of blood, we are. thoroughly awake. I 
have néw been awake for about thirteen hours, 
in the course of another three hours I shall re- 
tire to rest; a slight change will take place 
in the circulation, and sleep will ensue; and 
when sufficient excitability has accumulated for 
another day’s toil, I shall wake again. Now, lam 
not only unconscious of the time when I go to 
sleep, but may be burned to death without ever 
waking at all. This often happens to people in 
cases of fire, or to those sleeping upon lime 
kilns, when the limbs are burned from the body 
without the sleeper ever being conscious of what 
was taking place. As, therefore, a person can- 
not go to sleep in pain, no more can they die in 
pain ; the one event being as impossible as the 
other, and for the same reason. 

A still more positive proof of the painless- 
ness of death may, if you seek it, be found in 
the experience of those who, after being ren- 
dered insensible, and apparently dead, have 
been resuscitated. Of these cases we have an 
abundance. Some have been hung, others 
drowned, and others suffocated for the want of 
air ; but the experience is much the same in ev- 
ery instance. There was one keen sensation 
of pain, one moment of vivid memory, as though 
the whole life had been restored, succeeded by 
a series of pleasing sensations; but the con- 
sciousness of existence was never lost, and the 
person who had been hung amidst the yell and 
infamy of a public execution, or engulphed in 
the boiling surges of the sea, was, until restored 
to our actual life, surrounded by beautiful scene- 
ry, and in a state of tranquil bliss; the whole 
of the suffering encountered being scarcely more 
than the extracting of a tooth. We have abun- 
dant testimony that this is the case even when the 
muscular contortions might lead us to infer the 
contrary ; for, as a person in convulsive fits is 
perfectly free from pain, so the spasmodic. con- 
tortions sometimes observed in dying people are 
no indication of the conscious sensations of the 
subject ; they are the mere resources of nature 
to retain her vitality. In/the last moments of 
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our existence, nature deals gently with us, and 
lays no burden upon the soul as it makes jts 
exit from the body. We come unconscious! 
into existence, and found kind friends around, 
who rejoiced at our advent, and a mother’s 
arms and heart ready to receive us; and as we 
make our exit from the stage of life, its care 
and troubles, which have often pressed heavily 
upon us, are gently removed; we pass onward 
to our new home, and angel friends, more kind 
and beneficent than we of earth can ever be, 
wait our spiritual birth, and rejoice that another 
immortal is added to their number.— Delaware 
Republican. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF PETROLEUM WELLS, 


It seems to be generally taken for granted 
that petroleum, “ coal oil,” is a discovery of 
comparatively modern date, but we find Hero. 
dotus, who wrote twenty-three hundred years 
ago, thus describing what he saw in Zacynthus 
the modern Zante, an inland on the west coast 
of Greece. 

“ At the place I speak of there are a number 
of lakes, but one is larger than the rest, being 
seventy feet each way, and two fathoms in 
depth. Here they let a pole into the water, 
with a bundle of myrtle tied to one end, and 
when they raise it again, there is pitch sticking 
to the myrtle, which in smell is like to bitumen 
but in all else is better than the pitch of Pierra. 
This they pour into a trench dug by the lake's 
side, and when a good deal has thus been got 
together, they draw it off and put it up in 


jars.” 


And if confirmation were wanted of an author 
so entirely reliable in his statement of facts as 
Herodotus, it is furnished by Dr. Chandler, a 
traveller who, in the early part of the present 
century, visited the island of Zante, and there 
found a coal oil well in full operation by nearly 
the same process, and in the same location as 
had been described by the “ Father of His- 
tory.” 

Herodotus also says that the Eretrians, who 
were taken prisoners by the Persians previous 
to the battle of Marathon, were taken by them 
on their return, to “ Ardericca, two hundred 
and ten furloughs distant from Susa, and forty 
from the well which yields produce of three 
different kinds. For from this well they get 
bitumen, salt and oil, procuring in the way that 
I will now describe: They draw with a swipe, 
and in the stead of a bucket they make use of 
the half of a wine-skin; with this the man 
dips, and after drawing, pours the liquid intos 
reservoir, wherefrom it passes into another, and 
there takes three different shapes. The salt 
and the bitumen forthwith collect and harden, 
while the oil is drawn off in casks. It is called 
by the Persians ‘rhadinace,’ is black and has 
an unpleasant smell.” Nor have we been the 
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a language, and on being introduced to 
resident Madison, he said: “ James, I have 
been put to much trouble, and have been 
abused ;” and proceeded to tell the President 
his story, giving such proofs as were needed in 
his case, and added, “I have come here for 
thy protection, and have to ask thee to order 
your Collector for the port of Norfolk to clear 
me out for New Bedford, Mass.” 

President Madison promptly ordered the 
Collector of Norfolk to clear Captain Cuffee, 
with his black crew, for the above-named port. 
After Captain Cuffee returned to Norfolk, he 
heard no more abuse from the Collector, but 


received his papers and his clearance.—Col. 
Herald. 


—___—~+ee 


ITEMS. 


TWwINKLING oF THE Stars.—According to M. Arago, 
astronomers and others have failed to arrive at a 
satisfactory explanation of the twinkling of the 
stars, on account of their failure to give an exact 
definition of the term “scintillation.” He affirms 
then, that, in so faras naked-eye observers of the 
heavens are concerned, scintillations, or twinkling, 
consist in very rapid fluctuations in the brightness 
of the stars. Thése variations are always accom- 
panied by variations of color and secondary effects, 
which are the immediate consequences of every in- 
crease or diminution of brightness; such as con- 
siderable alteration in the apparent magnitude of 
the stars, and in the length of the diverging rays, 
which appear to issue in different directions from 
their centres. It has been remarked from a very early 
age that the phenomena of twinkling is accompanied 
by a change of color. It is asserted that the name 
of Barakeach, given by the Arabians to the star 
Sirius, signifies the star of a thousand colors. M. 
Arago also asserts that the planets twinkle. 


At Black Creek (Canada West,) oil region a sub- 
lime spectacle was lately witnessed. The creek had 
got obstructed, and the oil collecting on its surface 
was set on fire, when immediately the whole creek 
was in a flame, catching the trees upon its banks 
and doing much damage. For rods, it is sated, the 
creek appeared as a boiling cauldron, darting sheets 
of red flame high in the air to an altitude of nearly 
fifty feet.—Scientific American. é 


It is a noteworthy fact of the criminal absurdities 
of fashion, that when silk and cloth are the dearest 
and most difficult to be had, it requires more of each 
material to make one man or woman’s garb than it 
did a hundred years ago. 


Woop Paper.—There is an establishment at 
Royer’s Ford, Pa., in which paper is manufactured 
from wood. Any kind of white wood is used. From 
five to six cords are consumed eachday. About two 
and a-half tons of paper are manufactured per day, 
running day and night. Over fifty hands are em- 
ployed, and the paper is used by a number of the 
leading newspapers. The experiment of making 
writing paper is just being tried. The art of making 
paper out of wood is decidedly a novelty, and is well 
worth the attention of the curious.—-Exchange. 


Extracting Wax From Woou.—Besides grease and 
fatty acid, which wool contains, there is also a pe- 
culiar waxy substance called “suint,” which has 
hitherto never been extracted for use for manufac- 
turing purposes. A patent has been taken out in 
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England, by J. G. Tongue, for recovering this sub. 
stance from wool when it is undergoing the opera. 
tion of cleaning, by steeping it in strong alcohol, 
which dissolves the wax. By distillation afterwards 
the alcohol is separated from the wax, and recovered 
ina refrigerator todo duty over again, and the 
wax is left behind in the still. 


Remains or Extinct Spscies.—The fossil bones 
of a pigmy species of elephant have been found in 
the caves of Malta, and described by Captain Spratt, 
of the British navy. This species of elephant, when 
full grown, could not have been larger than a lion 
or atiger. All the bones were firmly ossified, and 
when contrasted with those of the ordinary elephant 
they were seen to be remarkably disproportionate in 
size. Bones of the young of the pigmy elephant 
were likewise found, and when it is stated that the 
milk teeth of this creature was not much larger than . 
human molars, an idea can be formed of its small 
size. The tusks of the pigmy elephant were abont 
& foot long. In thesame caves were found the bones 
of a gigantic swan, three or four times larger than 
the present known swan, and also the bones of a 
gigantic species of dormouse. 


New Yor Hasitations.—The New York Sun eays 
that there are in that city 12,341 tenement houses, 
containing a total population 401,386 persons—an 
average of about 32} to each house. Of this num- 
ber—a good seized town of itself—22,095 live in 
cellars, some of them scarcely fit for brutes, 


EMPLOYMENT OF THE ConTRABANDS.— Washington, 
The solution of the national “contraband ” puzzle 
seems to have fairly commenced here. Eight thou- 
sand acres of valuable land in Virginia, opposite to 
this city, consisting of the celebrated “ Arlington 
Estate,” owned by Gen. Robert E. Lee, and other 
property of rebels in the vicinity of it, have been 
seized by the government, and appropriated to culti- 
vation at the hands of the otherwise unemployed 
freedmen. Quarters have been provided for them, 
and three hundred women and children, and men 
incompetent to the harder labor of teamsters, etc., 
have already found homes there. _ A little patch of 
ground will be set apart exclusively for each family, 
and stands will be provided in the market for them 
to selltheir produce. Beyond this encouragement 
to self-support, the profits will accrue to the gov- 
ernment. One thousand tons of hay are ready to 
cut. The negroes take hold of the enterprise eagerly. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frovur anp Mgaut.—The Flour market is inactive, 
with light sales of Western extra at $5 62 per barrel, 
do. do. family at $600, and Ohio extra family at 
$600 a $675. Small sales to the retailers and 
bakers ranging from our lowest figure up to $8 50— 
the latter for fancy lots. There is. not much Rye 
Flour or Corn Meal here. The former is held at $5 00 
and the latter at $4 per barrel for Pennsylvania. 


Gratin.—-The Wheat marketis dull but firmer. Sales 
of fair and prime Pennsylvania Red at $1 48 a $1 50 
per bushel, White at $1 60 to $1 65. Penna. Ryeis 
selling at $1 00. Corn is dull, and yellow is held 
at about 87 cents. Western mixed sold at 85 cents. 
Oats are in demand. Sales of Penna. are reported 
at 75c., weight. The last sale of Malt was $1 60. 


Sgevs.—Cloverseed comes forward very slowly, 
The last sales reported were at $5 25 to $5 75 per 64 
lbs. Timothy ranges from $150 to $1 75. Flaxseed 
commands $2 25 a $2 50. 





